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For 1949 


In addition to the regularly-approved denominational program, 
the editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK hope to see and ex- 
pect to work in 1949 for the following objectives: 


@ Generous support of the proposed Christian university in 
Japan. 


@ Intelligent and adequate provision for the physical and opera- 
tional needs of Montreat. 


@ Full Presbyterian, U. S., affiliation with the now-forming 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


@ Thoroughgoing consideration of the report on the re-organiza- 
tion of the Assembly’s work, with the necessary action to 
avoid overlapping and competition, to effect the most prac- 
tical working relationships, and to unify the total resources 
of the church. 


@ An effort by some presbyteries, singly or in cooperation, to 
provide helpful psychological and emotional tests for min- 
isterial candidates. 


@ Asa next step in better race relations, treatment of Negro min- 
isters and elders as Christian brethren in all church courts 
which they attend. 


@ A greater unity with other Christian bodies in the foreign 
missions advance around the world. 


@ Definite steps toward mutual understanding and fuller co- 
operation of Presbyterians, U. S. and U. S. A., on all levels. 


@ Establishment of Christian “‘cells’’ in more and more churches 
for the deepening of personal religious experience and for a 
greater unity of prayer and effective action. (Outlook, Nov. 1) 


“Expect great things from God; attempt great things for God.” 











Letters to the Editors 





China Missionaries Decide to Stay by Posts 





‘‘Even if the Communists come...’ 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Monday, December 6, we called a meet- 
ing at the Richardson residence, of twelve 
outstanding Chinese Christian leaders. 
These men and women work with us daily 
in hospital, school, church and relief work. 
There were no absentees. The meeting 
was a solemn one. Our Chinese friends 
thought we had called them together to 
say goodbye. We had other news for 
them. 


Calmly, we announced that the three of 
us* plan to stay on in Taichow, “to be 
about our Father’s business.” Even if the 
Communists come, we do not plan to leave. 
The work of preaching, teaching, and 
healing is so urgent and is bearing such 
rich fruit, that we cannot bring ourselves 
to the intellectual conviction that it is 
right for us to go. As we see it, our duty 
is in Taichow, therefore we plan to carry 
on even “if winter comes.” We are not 
afraid. We have faith in God to see us 
through whatever may come our way. 


This decision was arrived at inde- 
pendently. There was no pressure on any 
one. Each one of us has made this de- 
cision because we believe it is our Chris- 
tian missionary duty to do so, God’s will 
for us. 


In taking this step, we are aware there 
will be problems, difficulties and dangers 
facing us in the future. We have lived 
with that triumvirate before and it does 
not frighten us. Our prayer is not that 
we be relieved of danger, but that God 
will give us courage, and strength for 
each day’s requirements. 

At the meeting each one of us spoke 
and gave his or her reasons for our de- 
cision. Afterwards, each Chinese friend 
spoke gratefully and movingly, in com- 
plete accord and endorsement of our de- 
cision to stay. They had arrived discour- 
aged and depressed. They departed happy 
and grateful, 


All three of us are well, happy and busy. 
Pray that we may be worthy of the great 
opportunity for service which is ours at 
this time. 

In making this decision, we are aware 
that we are handing in a minority report. 
Our report may be unpopular with some 
of our church. We do not ask the church 
to agree with us, approve our action, or 
pity us in our plight. We don’t need that. 
However, we do request a sympathetic 
understanding of our point of view. We 
ask the church to be tolerant and patient 
and pray that we may be equal to the 
task which will be ours in the days ahead. 

We believe it good missionary states- 
manship at the present time to leave a 
skeletal force of volunteers behind to 
negotiate with the Reds and to explore 
the possibilities of continuing missionary 
work in Communist-controlled areas. Who 
shall constitute these “shock troops”? We 
volunteer for the job. We do not ask 
others to do it; we freely offer to be ex- 
pendable ourselves. At a later date we 
trust we shall have some progress to re- 
port. We shal] never know what the pos- 
sibilities are until we try and come to 
grips with the problem at first hand. We 
propose to do this here in Taichow.... 

ROBT. P. (Pete) RICHARDSON. 

Taichow, Kiangsu, China. 





*The three: Dr, Henry S. Nelson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Richardson. 


New Curriculum 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I was pleased to notice in your Novem- 
ber 22 issue, an article dealing with our 
new curriculum books, 

However, I want to point out again the 
fact that the books which are available 
in book stores are special editions of these 
titles and as such are not part of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, new curricu- 
lum. The books which the children re- 
ceive in church schools where the curricu- 
lum is in use are paper bound, and can 
only be secured by church schools which 
place subscriptions for the total curricu- 
lum. The price on these as part of the 
curriculum is less than the 65c price of 
the trade editions. 

The curriculum editions are not sold in 
book stores—not even in our own Official 
stores. The trade edition books, however, 
at 65c, are available in secular as well as 
religious book stores all over the country. 
These are bound in boards and have 
jackets. They are much more sturdy than 
the curriculum editions, and are proving 
very popular. ... 

STANLEY W. HEATH, 
Director of Advertising. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


Thanks 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to thank you for THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. In my years of 
teaching an adult class I have never re- 
ceived greater help and inspiration than 
I receive in the study of the Bible lessons 
as outlined in THE OUTLOOK. 

I have enjoyed the editorials and news. 
They are so truly up-to-date and do help 
greatly in the Christian’s attitude regard- 
ing his relationship to world affairs. 

Our task is surely for today—in meeting 
today’s problems—and THE OUTLOOK 
has led me along that inquisitive way and 
given me many an answer, has shown me 
the way the Christ would have us go. 

Thanking you again for its inspiration 
and helps to teachers of the Great Book 
in this, our day, today. ... 

MRS. N. P. HARBISON. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Race Relations Sunday 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Busy ministers and teachers may find 
help in preparing their sermons and les- 
sons for Race Relations Sunday, February 
13, 1949, in materials available from the 
North Carolina Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, Box 1208, Raleigh, N. C. It 
will be sent free upon request. 

The mimeographed sheets contain sug- 
gested scriptures, quotations, comments, 
and illustrations appropriate for the oc- 
easion. It is hoped that Christian leaders 
will be aided in their efforts to promote 
brotherhood by having this material at 
hand. 

CYRUS M. JOHNSON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





E Americans must show the 
other nations that we stand not 
for the old balance of power 

based on force, but for a balance of serv- 
ice based on faith—-RALPH W. SOCK- 
MAN. 





Retraction 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. » - I would like the privilege of re- 
tracting the statement which appeared in 
your letters columns November 29, going 
on record as saying something I did not 
in reality mean. ...I read THE OUTLOOK 
and I wish always to be on your mailing 
list. It certainly does not follow... that 
I am a supporter of your “left wing” 
policy. ... 

R. P. ROBERTSON. 

Ellisville, Miss. 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Robertson had 
written earlier, “. .. many thanks for a 
well-informed paper—a MUST for every 
Southern Presbyterian.” We regret it if 
in any way we took advantage of his 
loyalty as a subscriber. 


Over Generous 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

-.-+ I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for your paper which serves as a 
constant source of enlightment and in- 
spiration to me. You are truly render- 
ing a great service to the church... . 

WILLIAM H. ARNOLD. 

Houston, Texas. 


Temporary Supply 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In a recent issue you asked for the 
names of ministers available for tempo- 
rary supply work. Please list me... 


BRYAN H. KEATHLEY, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 1114 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

ADAM H. DAVIDSON, JR., graduate de- 
partment, Union Seminary, 3401 Brook 
Read, Richmond 22, Va. 

Cc. H. MAURY, Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege, Maxton, N. C. 


Montreat and Homes for Aged 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

It has now been six months since the 
General Assembly authorized raising over 
$700,000 for improvements at Montreat. I 
have watched the church papers with in- 
terest for a report of what effort is being 
made to raise that amount, but so far have 
seen none. The church to which I belong 
placed in its budget of $60,000 only $56.00 
for Montreat, and on the Sunday supposed 
to be designated for raising funds for that 
cause, no mention whatever was made by 
the pastor. 

Why have we placed a splendid man 
like Dr. McGregor at the head of the As- 


sociation and then ignore the appeals. 


made for the improvements so vital to 
the continuation of this institution? It 
cannot be for lack of funds, for the church 
treasuries were never more well filled, and 
our members more prosperous. 

I am vitally interested and would wel- 
come an explanation from your readers. 

Another thing I cannot understand is 
our reluctance as a church to establish 
a refuge for our aged members, many of 
whom are so anxious to go to an old peo- 
ple’s home and would turn over to such 
an institution all earthly possessions just 
for a sense of security in old age. I have 
a government bulletin showing homes for 
the aged in the U. S. A., but I find none 
run by our church that is large enough 
to accommodate but a very limited num- 
ber. All of the homes have long waiting 
lists that make it impossible for most of 
our aged members to enter. Would it be 
wise for the Women of the Church to con- 
sider such a movement for their Birthday 
objective? 

TENNESSEE. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Burney Takes Place 
Of Taylor on Staff 
Of Progress Program 


To Become ‘‘Coordinator’’ 
In Atlanta Headquarters 


LeRoy P. Burney will succeed H. Kerr 
Taylor on the Program of Progress staff, 
becoming Coordinator in the Atlanta 
headquarters on January 15. Dr. Bur- 
ney is now regional director of religious 
education in the Synod of South Caro- 
lina, living in Columbia. He has served 
as a regional director since 1940, with 
his territory including Georgia before 
it was divided. 

In his new work Dr. Burney will be 
the office executive while Director Roy 
LeCraw spends most of his time in the 
field addressing various church groups. 
Dr. Taylor, who served as executive 
secretary, resigned to become pastor in 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Lapsley Takes Pastorate 


S. B. Lapsley, who has been edu- 
cational secretary for the executive com- 
mittee of home missions, Atlanta, since 
January, 1946, has accepted a call to 
the Cedar Springs Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., as of March 1. 


Third Shipload of 
DPs Arrives in N. Y. 


New York (RNS)—Some 549 dis- 
placed persons, including 98 youngsters 
under ten years of age, debarked from 
the U. S. Maritime Commission ship 
Marine Flasher just in time to celebrate 
Christmas in their new homeland. 

Among the refugees from war- 
stricken Europe were 187 Protestants, 
155 Roman Catholics and 202 Jews. 
Representatives of Church World Serv- 
ice, War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the United 
Service for New Americans and the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society were on hand to welcome the 
DPs and to assist their resettlement in 
this country. 

A post-landing highlight was a 
Christmas party given on the pier for 
all the displaced children by War Re- 
lief Services. 

The 549 persons aboard the Marine 
Flasher, which had a rough voyage from 
Hamburg, constitute the third shipload 
of displaced persons to enter the U. S. 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948. A fourth group was scheduled 
to arrive here on Christmas Eve. 


Chinese Situation ‘‘Less Tense” 


Missionaries Expect Early Adjustments to Be Made 


Last reports from China describe the 
situation for the missionaries as “less 
tense.” One missions official has writ- 
ten Nashville Presbyterian headquar- 
ters that “it looks as if the government 
will step down as gracefully as possible, 
trying to save as much face as possible, 
and that we shall soon have a new 
government, which will include some 


liberals from the party now in control.” 


These, he says, “‘will be of great help 


* in taking over the complex problems of 


government and city administration, but 
will be gradually eased out.” He calls 
all this ‘‘merely a guess on my part,’ 
but, he says, “everybody is hoping for 
a change-over that can come through 
negotiation rather than by violence.” 

Although a system of priorities was 
established in November, mission leaders 
say, ‘““‘We did not feel that we could 
definitely advise anyone to stay, but 
as stated here ‘those who stay are being 
given all possible support and assist- 
ance.’ Neither did we want to urge 
anyone to go, though there were a few 
who obviously should go. . . . Most of 
these have already gone.” 


Who Is Where 


Plans for other missionaries are as 
follows: These have no plans to leave 
China: Mr. and Mrs. McLauchlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Currie, Mr. and Mrs. Minter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Price, Mr. and Mrs. Lan- 
caster, Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Armstrong, Dr. 
Iverson and Dr. Nelson, Misses Dunlap, 
Worth, Stribling, Wilcox, Thompson, and 
Mr. Hopkins; except Mr. and Mrs. Currie 
will probably go if he comes out (from 
Haichow), and Mr. and Mrs. McLauch- 
lin have expressed a desire to go to 
Formosa if Mr. Currie can come out, 
and it is not feasible for them to re- 
turn to Haichow. 

Those planning to go to Formosa: 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. Wilkerson, Miss 
Wells. 

Planning to return to the U. S.: Dr. 
and Mrs. Young, Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. McFadyen. 

Miss Wells would like to go to Japan. 
Dr. and Mrs. Brown, Jr., Mrs. F. A. 
Brown, Sr., Misses Wood and Farrior 
are uncertain as to their plans. 

Last word from Hsuchowfu is that 
Dr. F. A. Brown, Sr., is safe and well 
but will not attempt to come out just 
now. Still no word from Mr. Currie. 

Earlier contingent, of returning mis- 
sionaries arrived in this country on De- 
cember 7, 22 and 23. 


Many USA Missionaries Remain 


New York (RNS)—An overwhelming 
majority of Presbyterian Missionaries 
are remaining at their posts in war-torn 
China, a meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, was told here. 

The report said that these mission- 
aries were staying of their own volition 
and were resolved to remain as long 
as possible. 

A pledge of ‘‘wholehearted support” 
was voted by the board to those mis- 
sionaries remaining at their posts. The 
board said missionaries who were com- 
pelled to leave their stations would be 
temporarily transferred to other areas 
in China or to other missions in Asia. 


Most Missionaries Are Staying 


New York (Special)—-The overwhelm- 
ing majority of foreign missionaries at 
present expect to remain in China, even 
though the Communists gain control of 
the government, a report reelased here 
today by the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America revealed. The 
agency serves 108 foreign mission 
boards and committees, representing ma- 
jor Protestant denominations. 

In a report on 16 Protestant groups 
responsible for the bulk of Protestant 
mission work in China, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference disclosed that of the 
1,758 Christian workers and mission- 
aries, only 137 have withdrawn. A high 
percentage of this number were de- 
scribed as wives of missionaries with 
small children and missionaries sched- 
uled for retirement. 

NOTE: Presbyterians, US, were not 
included in this report. 


Czech Churches Warned 
About Political Efforts 


Budapest (RNS)—Churches should 
not engage in “political propaganda,” 
a government representative declared 
at the inauguration of newly-elected 
Lutheran Bishop Louis Veto of the 
Eastern District. 

Greeting the new bishop at cere- 
monies held in Nyiregyhaza, Matthew 
Kovacs, Under-Secretary in the Minis- 
try of Cults, said the government wishes 
the churches to avoid political propa- 
ganda and to show instead ‘‘a benevo- 
lent attitude’’ toward social changes. 

“In this social movement, the 
churches should seek to find a useful 
place,” Kovacs said. 








Shining Saga of the Waldenses 


N 1949 the Waldenses of Valdese, 
North Carolina, will engage in spe- 
cial services and ceremonies mark- 

ing the fiftieth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the original sanctuary of the 
Waldensian Presbyterian Church. ‘“‘Spe- 
cial Seasons of Rededication’’ begin 
with a “Rededication of the Sanctuary,”’ 
on Sunday, January 9. Other special 
days will include the traditional ob- 
servance of religious emancipation Feb- 
ruary 17, to be followed by other spe- 
cial services in the spring. Albert B. 
McClure is the present pastor. 

The handsome church sanctuary, re- 
cently reconditioned and beautified at 
considerable cost, is now one of the 
finest edifices in the state. Originally 
constructed of rough native Carolina 
stone by the early Waldensian settlers, 
the distinctive Italian building is one 
of the state’s historic landmarks, and 
attracts a host of visitors each year. 
For many years the congregation was 
supplied by native Waldensian pastors 
from Italy, although it united with Con- 
cord Presbytery soon after its found- 
ing, and is now a part of the Presby- 
terian Church, US. 

In 1931 the first American-born pas- 
tor,* preaching exclusively in the Eng- 
lish tongue, was called to the pastorate. 
Strangely enough, the _ ecclesiastical 
tongue of the Waldenses is not Italian 
but French, that being the tongue in 
which its ministers have long been 
educated and trained. The native 
Waldenses speak a peculiar patois, an 
admixture of French-Italian, which is 
still used by some of the older inhab- 
itants of Valdese. In recent years a 
modern educational building, with a 


*Mr. Caligan was pastor at Valdese, 
1931-38, later in Miami, and is now tak- 
ing graduate work at Union Seminary 
in Virginia. His wife is a daughter of 
the Waldenses. In 1938 they visited 
the Waldensian Valleys and Mr. Caligan 
presented fraternal greetings from the 
Presbyterian Church, US, to the Synod 
of the Waldensian Church, meeting in 
Torre Pellice, Italy. 





By JAMES HENLEY CALIGAN* 





GIFT—From the Walden- 
sians come a light and a 
motto: “The light shineth 
in darkness” on the Presby- 
terian, US, seal. 


spacious social hall, was added to the 
church plant. A total of 482 church 
members was reported to the presbytery 
last year. 

Both the church and the city of 
Valdese were founded by the Waldenses, 


a remarkable people who represent one" 


of the most unique strains in the Prot- 
estant tradition of America and the 
world. Their faith and achievements 
have not gone unnoticed. In 1936 the 
North Carolina State Historical Com- 
mission erected a marker on highway 
70 at the edge of the church grounds. 
The legend reads: ‘‘Waldensians: A Re- 
ligious Body, Dating from the Middle 
Ages, a Group from the Cottian Alps, 
Founded the Town of Valdese, 1893.” 
The National Geographic Magazine has 
featured color photos of Waldensian 
ladies wearing the quaint garb of their 
native land. 

In 1941 a bill was passed by the N. 
C. Legislature authorizing the erection 
of a splendid marble marker in the city 
of Valdese ‘“‘to commemorate the cour- 
age, character and perseverance of the 
founders of the Waldensian Colony.” 
The preamble of the bill declares: 


“Whereas, on the 29th day of May, 
1893, and on the 23rd day of November, 
1893, a small band of people from the 
Waldensian Valleys of Italy, decendants 
of the oldest Protestant race in the 
world, liberty-loving, God-fearing men 
and women who had fled into the valley 


of the Alps across the French border 
more than 800 years before to escape 
religious persecution, established in 
Burke County, North Carolina, a colony 
for the purpose of securing unto them- 
selves and their children in the new 
world an opportunity to enjoy the free- 
dom guaranteed to the people of the 
United States of America by its con- 
stitution; and 

“Whereas today on the site selected 
by these early pioneers, there is a thriy- 
ing industrial town, whose manufactur- 
ing plants and business establishments, 
representing an investment of more 
than ten million dollars, providing an 
opportunity not only for the descendants 
of the early pioneers, but also for the 
natives of Burke county and North 
Carolina, to gain a livelihood and to 
enjoy the democratic way of life... .” 
(Then follow the provisions of the bill). 


The City’s Celebration 

Elaborate ceremonies marked the un- 
veiling of the monument on Oct. 27, 
1943, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
city’s founding. At this gala Golden 
Jubilee celebration stirring messages 
were heard from notable dignitaries of 
city, state, and nation. Governor J. M. 
Broughton was speaker for the occa- 
sion. The following message was re- 
ceived from the President: 


To the Citizens of Valdese, North 
Carolina: 

It is one of the glories of our nation 
that it is made up of many blood strains, 
that peoples from many lands and di- 
verse bloods settled here and made each 
his own contribution to America. 

It is of happy significance, therefore, 
that when Valdese was founded fifty 
years ago a fine group of Waldenses 
came to the community and became 
pioneers in a new venture. They 
brought with them the culture of the 
Homeland, their own peculiar skills and 
aptitudes and thereby made a distinct 
contribution to the upbuilding of the 
new town. 

And now they and their descendants 
with the rest of the community—Ameri- 
cans all—are celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee. It is a pleasure to send 
hearty greetings to all—FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT. 


The story of the Waldenses recounts 
one of the longest sustained movemenis 
in the annals of religious history. The 
weight of this movement in shaping and 
determining the course of the Protestant 
Reformation is incalculable. The actual 
beginnings of this shining saga of faith 
and sacrifice, as well as many phases 
of its future development, are shrouded 
in obscurity. The name Waldensian is 
ordinarily associated with the name of 
Peter Waldo, wealthy merchant of 
Lyons, France, who around 1173, was 
known for his purity of life and insis- 
tence upon private interpretation of the 





BEGINNING A CHURCH—Four years 
after they settled in Western North 
Carolina the Waldensians were ready to 
begin actual construction of their own 
church. Here they are shown laying 
the corner stone February 17, 1897. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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FELLOWSHIP DINNER—Members of the Waldensian 
church here celebrate the faith and vision of the foun- 
Representing all types of useful endeavor in a 


ders. 


=, ~ 
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prosperous community, they gather to re-dedicate 


themselves to the ideals which made their forefathers 

brave danger and death. At the speakers’ table are 

seen the minister, Mr. McClure, far left, with most of 
the elders facing him. 





Scriptures. He became the leader of a 
group known as the poor Men of Lyons, 
whose want of subjection to the Church 
of Rome made them the target of bitter 
persecution. Groups and individuals 
sharing Waldo’s views were soon offer- 
ing spirited opposition to the Roman 
Church in France, Switzerland and 
northern Italy where the frowning 
heights of the Alps offered protection 
and refuge. The branching valleys of 
the Cottian Alps north of the city of 
Turin became the stronghold of the 
Waldenses. It also became the scene 
of the bloodiest and most systematic 
campaigns of human extermination ever 
unleashed by the Church of Rome. Every 
inhuman strategem imaginable was em- 
ployed to stamp out the faith of this 
heroic little Israel of the Alps. Men and 
women were harried and cut down. In 
the year 1686 alone 9,000 persons were 
slain, and 12,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were taken prisoners. Three thous- 
and survivors took refuge in Switzer- 
land. Their untold sufferings inspired 
one of John Milton’s finest sonnets, one 
of the most perfect and impassioned 
poems in the English language: 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints 
whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure 
of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks 

and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their 

groans 





COLORFUL—Dressed in the quaint garb 

of their ancestors’ Italy, these young 

women of the Valdese church form a 

choir for the church. In the regular 

choir, however, men take their propor- 
tionate part. 
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Who were thy sheep, and in their an- 
cient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that 
rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. 
Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and 
they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and 
ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where still 
doth sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may 
grow 

A hundredfold, wha, having learnt thy 
way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.’”’ 


The torture and privations suffered by 
the Waldenses across the years were a 
re-enactment in almost, every horrible 
particular of those related in the book 
of Hebrews: 


“They were stoned, they were sawn 
in two, they were killed with the sword; 


they went about in skins of sheep and 
goats, destitute, afflicted, ill-treated— 
of whom the world was not worthy— 
wandering over deserts and mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth.””— 
HEBREWS 11:37, 38. R.S.V. 


In time the resourceful mountain- 
eers, like their religious forebears of 
the Old Testament, became skilled fight- 
ers in defense of their liberties and their 
homeland. One of their illustrious pas- 
tors and military laders, Henri Arnaud, 
received the praise of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for his brilliant strategy in lead- 
ing a band of 1,000 exiled countrymen 
from Switzerland directly across the 
Alps in the face of armed opposition. 
That the Waldenses have survived at all 
is amazing. That they have made such 
a vital contribution to the spread of 
Christianity in Italy and the world seems 
little short of miraculous. 

Even in recent years their lot has been 











a difficult one. Life in their homeland 
is rigorous and unproductive. Small 
groups have been dispatched to the 
shores of North and South America. The 
colony in Valdese, N. C., was the larg- 
est ever established, and it numbered 
only eleven families at the outset. An- 
other American colony was planted some 
years later in Monett, Mo. 

Recent reports show seventeen pas- 
tors in as many valleys of the home- 
land; and in other Italian centers a to- 
tal of seventy-one churches and mission 
stations, with thirty-two ministers. 
Other churches are located in Zurich, 
Addis Ababa, Argentina, Uruguay, Chi- 


cago, and New York City. 

Within recent years, both in Europe 
and America, the Waldenses have ex- 
erted a great influence in religious, cul- 
tural, business and governmental fields. 
Their native ministers are exceptionally 
well qualified and trained, receiving 
thorough preparation in their own 
schools and in Switzerland and Scot- 
land. Valdese, N. C., has produced sev- 
eral prominent manufacturing leaders, 
one prominent member of the N. C. State 
Legislature, one outstanding physician, 
and a number of educators. Dr. Fran- 
cis Ghigo, head of the Romance Lan- 
guages Department in Hampden-Sydney 


College, and one of the country’s emi- 
nent young linguists, is the son of the 
late Dr. Fillipo Ghigo, for several years 
pastor of the Waldensian Presbyterian 
Church, 

The ancient seal of the Waldenses is 
of special interest to Southern Presbyte- 
rians. Our own church seal borrowed 
the emblem of the burning lamp from 
the ancient device, also the words of 
the legend, Lux lucet in tenebris. 

Today, in the New World and the Old, 
amid the murky shadows of fear and 
uncertainty, the pure light of the an- 
cient Waldensian faith is still shining 
brightly. 


They Said Something! 


Potentially Strong City 


. Am distressed over the tragic 
failure of Presbyterianism in... to 
up to anything like its potentialities. 
(Dr. LaRoe named the city; readers, 
however, might see whether similar con- 
live up to anything like its potentialities. 
ditions prevail elsewhere.—Eds.) Many 
ministers are neglectful of their duty to 
presbytery. Many laymen putting civic 
causes ahead of the church in their giv- 
ing. One wealthy church playing a lone 
hand. Some strong, rich churches not 
giving to our benevolences as_ they 
should. Very able ministers, good qual- 
ity of membership, ample money, but 
neither the right spirit nor effective 
teamwork in a wealthy and rapidly 
growing presbytery which could easily 
be one of the greatest Presbyterian 
strongholds in America.—WILBUR LA 
ROE, JR., Apr. 12. 


No Presbyterian and a Half 


We who are Presbyterians through 
and through defy anyone who attempts 
to make us a Presbyterian and a half. 
We suspect his motives.—J. M. WAL- 
KER, May 10. 


Receive by Giving 

We know what freedom is, but we 
must join forces with our brethren to 
achieve something greater—unity in 
freedom. (This means) organic 
unity with our fellow-Presbyterians be- 
cause our immediate and necessary task 
is to bring a united Presbyterianism to 
the united church. Does it mean that 
our “true and pure” church will be swal- 
lowed up by a “larger but decadent and 
false” Presbyterian Church? By no 
means; but union is the only way to 
exorcise the inferiority, self-righteous- 
ness and ignorance in us which pron:pt 
such a question. No Christian 
group has more to give, or more to re- 
ceive by giving, than our own Southern 
Presbyterian Church; because we are 
divorced, sectional, class-conscious, race- 
consious, orthodox, gifted, wealthy, con- 
secrated, Our advance into the 
front ranks of the great church as it 


(Continued from last week) 


As they did last week, the editors 
here reproduce a few statements by 
individuals or groups which appeared 
in these columns during the past year. 
Dates indicate the issue in which they 
appeared. NOTE: Do readers like 
this annual procedure or not? 


recovers apostolic unity, in freedom, 
could make the Southern Presbyterian 
Church the greatest church in Christen- 
dom.—GORDON R. CONNING, May 3. 


Not Half as Bad... 


The Auburn Affirmation is not half 
as bad as it has been painted. Many of 
those who signed it are great and good 
men who have been greatly used in 
building the Kingdom in the world.— 
SAMUEL J. PATTERSON, May 10. 


Suffered from Divisions 


There must be greater cooperation 
among Protestants. From the begin- 
ning of the Reformation until now, 
Protestantism has suffered from its di- 
visions. It is one of the chief argu- 
ments which the Roman Catholic Church 
uses now to discredit our faith. It is 
one of the main reasons why so many 
men of goodwill discount Protestantism 
for the future. It is a basic cause for 
our lack of effective strategy, our inex- 
cusable waste of funds, and for our po- 
litical impotence.—Report of the Chris- 
tian Relations Committee to the 1948 
General Assembly. 


Obligation to Do Right 


The fact that we in the South do not 
agree with the methods suggested by 
the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights for healing the wounds which 
we know to exist does not relieve us 
but rather obligates us to do unofficially, 
freely, in voluntary Christian spirit what 
we do not believe can be or should be 


accomplished by the enactment of law. 
—J. R. CUNNINGHAM, June 7. 


The Sleeping Clergyman 


In London last summer [ saw a play 
entitled, ‘“‘The Sleeping Clergyman.” I 
soon discovered that the play, as such, 
had absolutely nothing to do with a 
clergyman. Instead of being religious, 
it was purely secular and realistic. It 
dealt with a terrible modern plague, 
and the victory of science over disease. 
It was filled with human problems. It 
came to grips with the great issues of 
the day. It had a measure of faith and 
vision. But it had nothing about a 
clergyman—except for the fact that all 
during the evening a clergyman sat on 
the left hand side of the stage—asleep! 
Once, during the course of the play, he 
did cause a little excitement. He opened 
his eyes, yawned, and with some effort 
rose from his comfortable chair; he then 
stretched himself, yawned again, set- 
tled back into his easy chair and was 
once more fast asleep. He was indeed 
“The Sleeping Clergyman’’!—STANLEY 
I. STUBER, May 31. 


Moment Is Not Forever 


The church cannot be convincing un- 
til she has given evidence that is crys- 
tal clear that she is more than a paro- 
chial body with only lip service to Chris- 
tian harmony and unity with the great 
Christian bodies of the world.—J R. 
CUNNINGHAM, June 7. 


Engineering Problem 


Organic union is a mere engineering 
problem which we can solve whenever 
we make up our minds to do it. But we 
would expedite the matter tremendously 
if we all had a deeper sense of com- 
mitment to our common Lord. It is easy 
for people to be divided who do not 
take Jesus seriously. What we need 
both north and south of the Mason and 
Dixon line is more love for Christ. As 
we draw nearer to the Cross we shall 
draw closer to each other, and the day 
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is not far distant when we shall be 
together. We shall then be ashamed 
that we sought to find little things to 
justify our separation —WILBUR LA 
ROE, JR., June 7. 


Now—or Never 


Christ would seem to be saying to us 
and to his church that unless we arise 
now to defend the cause for which the 
Church stands at this time, we need not 
come at all. This is our own great mo- 
ment of opportunity, but a moment does 
not last forever.—J. R. CUNNINGHAM, 
June 7, 


Serious Business 


The gospel of Jesus Christ is too pre- 
cious to be sustained by an easy and com- 
fortable ministry or by a type of sacri- 
fice that does not extend beyond the 


point of inconvenience. We are engaged 


in serious business . . a business so 
serious that the whole future of our 
civilization depends upon it, and we 
must have a faith and a discipleship 
equal to the need. Ministers and lay- 
men must be willing to get scars.— 
WILBUR LA ROE, JR., June 7. 


Highroad 


Dr. Truitt said: ‘I tell you, when 
any man will call Christ Lord and Sa- 
vior, I’ll walk the highroad with him.”’ 
The first statement of the Federal Coun- 
cil is this: “It is positively evangelical, 
based upon a common acceptance of Je- 
sus Christ as Divine Lord and Savior. 

. If we withdraw, we shall choose 
another road—a road of our own—and 
we shall walk that road alone.—wW. 
TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, June 14. 


No Tool of Reaction 


To withdraw and to isolate ourselves 
within an area bounded by the Mason 
and Dixon line on the north and the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south would mean 
that we may well become nothing more 
than the sanctifier of all reactionary in- 
terests and influences in the realm of 
race and of economics and of politics. 
Iam not willing for my denomination to 
be the tool in the hand of reactionary 
forces who seek to preserve the status 
quo in a changing world.—CHARLES 
L. KING, June 14, 


Rather Be Within 


I am not willing to withdraw myself 
from any organization and become an 
isolationist if there is any possibility 
of cooperating.. We do not do it in civic 
and social life and I don’t think we 
should do it in religious life when we 
bear the Cross of Christ. I had 
rather be within exerting an influence 
that I think is for right and righteous- 
ness than to withdraw and put myself 
in a position of seeming to be self-right- 
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eous and unwilling to cooperate.— 
FRANK C. BROWN, June 14. 


Period of Acquaintance 


I think the fastest way to work (to- 
ward Presbyterian reunion) is to have 
a period in which we’d become ac- 
quainted. I’d like to see the women 
work with the women of the USA 
church; I’d like to see the educational 
forces get together and work some; 
I’d like to see what we can do in the 
way of evangelism together and in the 
way of stewardship together. We could 
have very fruitful years—four or five 
of them—of acquaintance and coopera- 
tion and not hurt the cause of union at 
all. We’d be making faster progress.— 
J. R. McCAIN, June 14. 


Larger Unity 


My hope is that when (the matter of 
Presbyterian union) does come up for 
reconsideration that it might become the 
basis for the United Presbyterians, the 
Dutch Reformed and other Presbyterian 
bodies to sit with us, looking toward 
bringing into one body all Presbyterian 
churches of America.. This period will 
not be spent in vain if it serves to bring 
a larger unity than we had dreamed.— 
G. T. GILLESPIE, June 14. 


Will Toward Oneness 


Unity is more important than union. 
When our churches reunite they should 
not do so merely upon the letter of a 
formulated plan but in a spirit that 
will make the provision of that plan 
happily effective. Unless, on both sides, 
we approve the plan both in letter and 
in spirit it were better not to attempt 
organic union at this time. However, 
we are convinced that in both churches 
there is, on the part of the vast major- 
ity, a will toward oneness of our Pres- 
byterian forces —DUNBAR H. OGDEN, 
June 21. 


Time to Speak Out 


It is high time that as a denomina- 
tion we (United Presbyterians) speak 
out On every controversial issue confront- 
ing us. Remember that Protestantism, 
once a determining factor in solving 
every issue of major importance in 
American life, has degenerated into a 
feeble gesture because we preachers 
have lost our corporate courage. Why 
has that brave graduate just out of semi- 
nary become so acquiescent on social 
issues by the time he is 45?—JOHN A. 
HUNTER, June 28. 


One Predisposing Cause 


Sociologists are never tired of seek- 
ing for the ‘‘causes’”’ of war. The occa- 
sions may be found in many different 
realms: but here is one predisposing 








cause which can be relied upon to light 
the spark whenever the occasion offers 
itself. This is the existence of a su- 
periority-inferiority relationship in the 
psychological field. Men can forgive al- 
most anything except the constant hu- 
miliation of feeling despised—SIR AL- 
FRED ZIMMERN., July 5. 


Misfit? 


We are predominantly an urban 
church in an area where the population 
is predominantly rural. We are a church 
with less than our share of the young in 
a land with more than its share of the 
young. We are a church prevailingly 
composed of people in relatively com- 
fortable circumstances, surrounded by 
persons who are relatively underprivi- 
leged. We are a church predominantly 
composed of females in a population 
where males slightly predominate.—A 
Re-Study of Religious Education, July 
29. 


Presbyterian Habit 


As social and economic issues become 
more loaded with dynamite, is it our 
habit as Presbyterians to push these 
problems out of the church door, either 
declining to see them at all, or denying 
that they are religious problems?—RE- 
STUDY, July 19. 





YOUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
suggests: 


. all service flags to be taken 
down ... and replaced possibly with 
permanent plaques honoring’ those 
who served in the armed forces and in 
memory of those who died in the serv- 
ice of their country.” 
HONOR WAR HEROES 
WITH PERMANENT PLAQUES 
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HONOR ROLI 
PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 


OUR COMMUNITY WHO ANSWERED THE CALL TO 
THE COLORS IN WORLD WAR ti 


EVERLASTING BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND TABLETS 
BY NEWMAN 
Hand-chased, hand-tooled by master 
craftsmen skilled in creating beautiful 

memorials. 
FREE Catalog in colors, recommenda- 


tions and estimates of cost sent gladly 
without obligation. 


66 Newman Brothers, Inc. 
YEARS Dept. 32 


YOUNG Cincinnati 8, O. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘‘L.ux Lucet in Tenebris’’ 
In their 50th aniversary celebration 


of the dedication of their church, the 
members of the Waldensian colony in 
Western North Carolina remind us of a 
strain of our Protestant heritage not 
often remembered (cf. pages 4-5). Long 
before Luther and Hus, back in the 12th 
Century, lived Peter Waldo, wealthy 
merchant of Lyons, France. Waldo, 
searching the Bible for himself, after 
engaging two priests to translate por- 
tions for him, accepted Christ’s chal- 
lenge to the rich young ruler,selling his 
goods and distributing the proceeds to 
the poor. He made modest provision for 
his family, took a vow of poverty, beg- 
ged and preached on the street and 
gathered a body of followers who be- 
came known as the Poor Men of Lyons. 
Out they went preaching, insisting, as 
Waldo had, that every man had the 
right to read and interpret the scrip- 
tures for himself. Adherence to this 
cardinal Protestant doctrine brought suf- 
fering and persecution, sent this com- 
pany high into the Alps for protection, 
drew them into a close-knit fellowship, 
and, despite torture, burnings and mas- 
sacres, held them firm. 
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Our church is honored to have so 
much of the symbolism of this people 
worked into its seal. As we read the 
Latin words reminding us that “Light 
shines in darkness,’’ we can remember 
the stalwart faith of the Waldenses as 
a challenge to our own. 


So Great a Faith 


These reminders of the Waldensian 
traditions which enrich our church, dis- 
cussed in this issue, help to illuminate 
some of those silent years of the pre- 
Reformation era. Many of us doubt- 
less feel somewhat detached from a con- 
tinuing tradition because of that divi- 
sion of the church in the 16th Century, 
despite the fact that we claim that we 
earry on the Christian faith in line with 
its original character. 

In recent years the fellowship of the 
Eastern Orthodox bodies in the Fed- 
eral Council has brought a new sense 
of the breadth and continuity of our 
heritage. At the recent Cincinnati 
meeting when Professor Florovsky, of 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary, in 
his distinctive garb and with his win- 
some manner, led the company into a 
fresh understanding of some of the con- 
tributions of his ancient church through 
the centuries, hearts were warmed and 
Christian friends felt stirred to feel, 
some for the first time, how wide and 
how deep is our heritage of faith. 

We need more such personal contacts 
to keep up alive and alert to the move- 
ments of God’s Spirit outside the little 
eddies of our own concerns. 


Imperialism in Indonesia 


The outbreak of fighting in Indonesia 
has centered the attention of the world 
on the East Indies. It is easy to under- 
stand the attitude of the Dutch as they 


seek again to regain complete control 
over their rich colonial empire. At the 
same time it is peculiarly unfortunate 
that at this critical period in the Orient 
a European power should seek to im- 
pose the old pattern of imperialism on 
the people of the East Indies. The peo- 
ple of the United States of America can- 
not escape some share of responsibility 
for the return of European imperialism 
to the Orient. It was the power of the 
armed forces of America which broke 
the power of the Japanese in the Pacific 
and paved the way for the return of the 
French to Indo-China and the Dutch to 
the East Indies. The invasion of Europe 
broke the power of Germany and 
liberated the people of Holland in their 
own homeland. And apart from Ameri- 
can economic aid and the armed might 
of America in Europe today, Western 
Europe would not be able to hold back 
Communism in Europe. 


The time is rapidly coming when the 
people of the East are not going to re- 
main under foreign domination. In 
India, in Burma, in the Philippines, 
freedom has already been won. The 
seven million people of Holland cannot 
permanently hold the 70 million people 
of the East Indies in subjection. The 
effort to destroy the Republic of In- 
donesia plays into the hands of the Com- 
munists in Asia. If the people of 
Indonesia feel that freedom cannot be 
won along democratic lines they will 
turn to Communism as their hope of 
breaking the hated European domina- 
tion. In the end, we may have to pay 
with American lives for the blindness 
of the Dutch in seeking the wornout pat- 
in history to impose the wornout pat- 
tern of imperialism on the people of 
Indonesia.—H. R. 





Y MOST impressive Christmas 
card this year was a drab 
sort of an affair. It had no 

.picture, no glint, no gold to it. In 
fact it was only a small piece of white 
paper with a square of green print in 
its center. It was folded and held 
together by a prosaic TB seal. But 
its message set it aside. 

It was sent by one of the most 
original and charming of all women. 
She is a graduate of the greatest 
woman’s college in Massachusetts. 
For some twenty-five years she was a 
professor in one of the more exclusive 
girls schools on the west coast. Last 
April this woman, in her seventy- 
first year, was struck down by a hit- 
and-run driver on one of the main 
thoroughfares of San Francisco. Her 
body was torn and battered beyond 
all reasonable hope of recovery. For 
long, long months she fought a run- 





There Is Nothing Else 


By DOUGLAS SUMMERS BROWN* 


*Mrs. H. D. Brown, Jr., Rock Hill, S. C. 


ning battle with Death. This Christ- 
mas she is restored to life, and 
health, and normal activity. Here 
is her greeting: 


Back from my long stay on the 
Border—for many of you asked that 
I might come back. I am full of 
gratitude, and aware of the world’s 
necessity for togetherness. But radio 
and press tell of divisions everywhere 
—in economics, religion, races, na- 
tions. 

Long ago, tradition tells us, as 
John lay dying in Patmos, his fol- 
lowers begged for his final message. 
His eyes opened, and he whispered, 
“Little children, love one another. 
There is nothing else.”’ 

May your New Year be filled with 
happiness, and with love for your 
fellow men in their great need. 

MARTHA. 


Under similar circumstances what 
kind of message would you have 
sent? 
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THE UNTRAVELED TECHNOLOGIST 


Railroad Story With Detachable Morals 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Behold, I have played the fool.’’— 
I Samuel 26:21. 


N AGENT of Railroad B vouches 
for this story. Railroad B it 
seems, has recently purchased a 

number of handsome super-duper sleep- 
ing cars (originally ordered by and made 
for Railroad C, but never used by it) at 
a bargain, paying a mere $410,000 in- 
stead of $480,000 plus escalator clause, 
which Railroad C had to pay. Railroad 
C had various reasons for not using the 
cars it ordered, but one was that the 
ears were designed about a foot too 
high to pass through a tunnel, on an- 
other line, which handles Railroad C’s 
through sleepers. Railroad B, not rout- 
ing any cars through that tunnel, can 
easily use the smart new cars. 

The bright and up-to-date technologi- 
cal expert or experts who designed these 
beautiful cars had very likely never 
traveled on Railroad C. He got the 
clearances on that road, no doubt, and 
designed a car that would fit. But he 
did not inquire whether the cars might 
travel beyond the terminus of the road, 
and if so, what clearances on other 
roads they would have to fit. He never 
took down a timetable to see where the 
through Pullmans go when that railroad 
tells them goodbye. So the gleaming 
triumphs of technological skill would 
do all that was required of them—ex- 
cept go where they were intended to go. 
That one tunnel stopped them—the tun- 
nel the designer didn’t think about. 

There are several possible morals of 
this story. The reader is invited to clip 
the one that appeals to him, paste it at 
the head of a blank sheet of paper and 
write his own essay on it. (The inde- 
cisive reader is welcome to use all, at 
no additional charge.) 

ok * * 

One moral is suggested by the fact 
that this is not the first time a thing 
like this has happened. There is an 
architect who designed a_ university 
library with lights so architecturally 
perfect, so completely in the mediaeval 
mood of the building, that no one could 
read by them. There was another archi- 
tect of another college library who al- 
most had to be chloroformed before the 
library committee won its point that 
there should be shelves in the reference 
room. Shelves, he said, would spoil the 
lines. (Which of course they did.) 
There was also a great postoffice, one of 
the most elegant and complete in the 
country, where on opening day it was 
found that the architects had left out 
one slight detail: there was no letter- 
drop. You could do anything in that 
postoffice except mail a letter. All these 
incidents suggest the obvious moral: 

It is all very well for the useful to 
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be beautiful, provided the beauty does 
not destroy the usefulness. 
* * * 

Artists (this includes composers of 
sermons) should by all means be imagi- 
native; but common sense will not in- 
jure even an artist. The artist who 
works only for God and himself is at 
liberty to create any dream-world he 
likes; but if he aims to create for so- 
ciety, he should inquire about society’s 
needs. 

x * * 

As steel and glass cannot be squeezed, 
so the unadjustable life comes to grief. 
* * 5 

A purely scientific attitude may be 
ruinous. Just as a car, perfect in it- 
self, beyond any possible criticism, may 
cause death and destruction when it hits 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








the low tunnel, so the pure scientist’s 
creation, in actual use, may be murder- 
ous. Science which ignores humanity 
may be mankind’s final curse. 

* * x 

As the little old cars will go where 
some fine new ones will not, so the life 
that goes farthest is the humble life. 

* os oe 

Our deeds, like through Pullmans, go 
beyond our reach, beyond our control. 
They must be judged in the light of 
where they finally go. An act which 
seems lovely and altogether praise- 
worthy at this end of the line, when it 
has moved out into the world beyond 
our horizon may cause a wreck. 

* * * 

Life usually has a tunnel before the 
end. And the tunnel is the test. It 
is not the open country, the mighty 
bridges, the well-ballasted roadbed, that 
test- the rolling stock. The low black 
portal waits. Ease and security neither 
make nor test a man. The question is: 
Can you pass through the dark mile? 


Texas’ Loss, Georgia’s Gain 


As I write these lines, the P. D. 
Millers, with but two Sundays left in 
San Antonio before leaving for their 
new field of labor in Atlanta, are pack- 
ing their bags, and the hearts of many 
Texas Presbyterians are sad. 


For the past year I have tried to find 
some tie-in with another branch of the 
Presbyterian Church on the part of Pat 
Miller that would fit him into the pic- 
ture of the general scheme of these 
articles. True, we might have argued 
that in marrying Dr. Lila Bonner, of 
a strong Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian family, he had taken one step 
towards uniting the U. S. and the A. 
R. P. churches. Or having gone to 
Amsterdam this past summer, he had 
come home even more ecumenically- 
minded than ever, and had expressed 
his disdain of the petty differences that 
divide us as Presbyterians. But most 
of all, we think his speech before the 
Austin Presbytery, USA, last year in 
which he explained to some of his USA 
friends so that they could better under- 
stand what is holding up the proposed 
plan of re-union and the reasons for it, 
qualified him for a place in these ‘‘We 
Presbyterian”? write-ups. 

Frankly, I just wanted the opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to one of the finest 
minds and one of the most constructive 
leaders in all Presbyterianism—Patrick 
D. Miller. When his church, the First 
Church of San Antonio, was celebrating 
its 100th annivgrsary, and raising a 
budget of $90,000, half of which was 
for benevolences, Dr. Miller challenged 
his people to give a love-gift to the Lord 
of $100,000—a thousand dollars for 


each year of its existence. To the 
amazement of all, his people responded 
by giving $118,000 over and above their 
regular budget of $90,000, and 80% 
of this over-and-above gift was desig- 
nated for others. 

So, it has been in the Synod of Texas 
for the past eight years—one Patrick 
D. Miller has been challenging Presby- 
terians to do big things and then see- 
ing to it that they did them. Remem- 
ber, for example, his great leadership in 
the over-subscribed million-dollar edu- 
cational fund campaign. 

No wonder Texas Presbyterians are 
loathe to give up the P. D. Millers to 
the Druids Hill Church of Atlanta, or 
to any other church. We would warn 
the Georgians, however, that even born- 
Georgians, once they have breathed the 
air of the Texas plains and bagged a 
buck every hunting season, as Pat Miller 
has been doing regularly these past few 
years, are apt to have a fever in their 
blood that only the Texas climate can 
cure, and the P. D. Millers may be com- 
ing back one of these days if you don’t 
watch out. 
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52 Auburn Ave., N.E 
Atlanta, Go 


219 East Main Street 
Richmond, Va 














Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 











=“! AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. Supporting the 
church . . . worthy of the church’s support. Four- 
year, liberal arts college, fully accredited, with 
alumni in disttnguished fields of service all over 
the world. Write for information. W. B. Guer- 
rant, President. 











Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Associatién, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. Charges average $265 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 








— 





365 Days Per Year—24 Hours Each Day 


We have no holidays, for we realize that in the emergency of death, 
families or friends usually want prompt advice and attention. A re- 
sponsible member of our organization always is on duty to answer calls. 
By telephoning our office you can have all of the facilities of our service 
at your command, immediately. This 24 hour service often has proved 
an appreciated comfort to those who have suffered loss. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Dial 3-2887 Richmond, Va. 
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In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 











Most amazing spectable at the bien- 
nial meeting of the Federal Council in 
Cincinnati was by Francis P. Harmon, 
Mississippi-born vice-president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America 
and chairman of the finance committee 
of the Federal Council. In presenting 
the financial report for last year and the 
budget for the new year, Mr. Harmon 
gave three single-spaced pages of fig- 
ures, comparisons with specific items for 
last year—all without a scrap of paper 
to refer to. Applause of the Council as 
he concluded indicated, as the presiding 
officer said, that “the chairman under- 
stands the budget.” It was prenomenal! 

* * + 

“The church has been thinking too 
much about saving the church without 
thinking enough of saving the world.”— 
GERALD KENNEDY. 

* * . 

When Branch Rickey of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers was cited by the Federal 
Council for his courage in following 
Christian and democratic principles, his 
spontaneous reply was probably a little 
unrealistic as he over-simplified the race 
problem, but on some points he was on 
solid ground. Mr. Taft had mentioned 
his bringing the first Negro into major 
league baseball. Then Rickey said, ‘‘The 
time is not far distant when it will seem 
strange that one American citizen can 
recognize the skills of another American 
citizen without occasioning surprise. 

. . It will seem incredible to our chil- 
dren that such a recognition as this 
could have been significant.” 

* - a 

Did you know: Visser 't Hooft, chief 
executive of the World Council of 
Churches, means, “the chief, or head, 
fisher.”’ 

7 a = 

Visitors to the Amsterdam meeting of 
the World Council tell of the great fish- 
ing nets which were draped all about 
the Concertgebouw where the principal 
meetings were held. E. T. Dahlberg 
says that, to him, this was a symbol that 
the first task of the church is obedience 
to the command: “Ye shall be fishers of 
men.” 





Mrs. J. K. Coit Dies 


Mrs. J. K. Coit, widow of the late 
John Knox Coit, died in Willard State 
Hospital, N. Y., on December 10, after 
a long illness. Since the death of Dr. 
Colt in 1945 she had been living with 
their only son, J. K. Coit, Jr., chairman 
of the department of philosophy and 
psychology in Sampson College, Camp- 
son, N. Y. The Coits were long asso- 
ciated with the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School in Georgia. 
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CHANGES 


J. A. McAlpine, in Gifu, Japan, to care 
Gifu M. G. Team, APO 25, Unit 2, care 
Postmaster, San Francisco. 

Fred W. Walker, Belfast, Tenn., for- 
merly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, is to become pastor of the Union 
and Petersburg, Tenn., churches in Co- 
lumbia Presbytery. 

Herbert §S. Springall from Kerrville, 
Texas, to Route 3, Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 

Eugene L. Daniel from New Haven, 
Conn., to Sunchon, Chulla Nam Do, 
Korea, Asia. 

W. P. Boyle, Hamer, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Fairview church, 
Lenoir, N. C., effective January 18. 

H. Kerr Taylor from Nashville, Tenn., 
to 111 Columbia, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Henry H. Sweets from 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Ky., to 1633 
Beechwood Avenue, Louisville 4, Ky. 

Olof Anderson, Jr., Richmond, Ky., 
accepted a call to the Harvey Browne 
Memorial church, St. Matthews, Ky., 
effective Feb. 1. 

R. C. Anderson from Montreat, N. C., 
to Route 7, Box 134-B, Orlando, Fla. 

James G. Spencer, formerly at For- 
dyce, Ark., is reported in The Presby- 
terian Guardian as accepting a call to 
the First Orthodox Presbyterian church, 
Cincinnati. The Guardian speaks of Mr. 
Spencer as ‘fa member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Continuing (Church) Com- 
mittee and associated with the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal.” 

Ebenezer Gettys, who has been di- 
recting the religious education program 
for the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, has accepted a call to the Dora- 
ville, Ga., church, effective after Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Robert S. Miles from Ashland, Va., to 
Box 335, Elkton, Va. 


J. E. Fleming, Decherd, Penn., began 
his new work as pastor of the Water- 
town, Tenn., church Jan. 1. 


METHODIST EDITOR 


Henry ©. Sprinkle, Jr., editor of the 
North Carolina Christian Advocate, is 
to become assistant editor of the de- 
nomination’s World Outlook, official mis- 
sionary publication in New York, 


DEATH 


Harvey H. Brownlee, 94, died at his 
home in Port Gibson, Miss., Dec. 4. Af- 
ter serving in United and USA Presby- 
terian pastorates, Mr. Brownlee was re- 
ceived by the US church in 1890, becom- 
ing pastor at Port Gibson 1890-1904, 
and again from 1920-26 as stated sup- 
ply. He was president of Silliman Col- 
lege, Clinton, La., 1906-15. 
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MODERATOR DESIGNATE 

George S. Duncan, principal of St. 
Mary’s college, St. Andrews, Scotland, 
has been nominated (by the former 
moderators) as moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
for 1949. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 


ELECTED 

Henry Wade DuBose, president of the 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va., was elected vice-president of the 
American Association of Schools of Re- 
ligious Education at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati during the holidays. 





General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities. Scholarship aid. 

O. O. Skinner, President 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian coeducational Junior 
College. Founded 1856. Two years stan- 
dard college and preprofessional courses. 
Music. Business. Dormitories. Liberal 
scholarships. Next semester cost $250. 
Write for catalog P. A few vacancies for 
second semester beginning Jan. 25, 1949 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 


The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 


of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Womep 


For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 
Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 

Write for catalogue and information. 














is offered each year. 





Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 
There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949, 
and we advise prospective students to file application now. 


An interesting competitive contest with several] important awards 


For literature or information, address 
President J. R. McCain 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
Sunday School and O. C. Skinner Is New 


es Rabun-Gap President 
Church Furniture ‘O. C. Skinner, an elder in the Rome, 


Ga., church, is the new president of 
Rabun-Gap Nacoochee School, Rabun 
Gap, Ga. Mr. Skinner succeeds George 
Write for Prices and Illustrations. C. Bellingrath who has become dean of 


h 4.V the faculty at Presbyterian College in 
827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. South Careline. 








Flowers School Equipment 
Company, Inc. 


























Telephone 7-4035 A brother of Julia Lake Kellersberger, 
Menufacte and Distributors Mr. Skinner has been for a number of 
Write for illustrated catalogue years connected with the Martha Berry 





schools in Rome, as industrial manager. 













Trueblood Lists Five Elements 
Of Needed “New Reformation” 


D. Elton Trueblood of Earlham Col- 
lege recently spoke to Washington and 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS Lee students on “The Reformation of 


Our Time.” Such a “new reformation,” 
Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 


CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


Tiness or Accident he said would have five characteristics: 
Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, (1) a horizontal fellowship that cuts 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, across all the vertical lines that divide 
X-rays, ete. for each person; up to $500 on people; (2) a recovery of the mood of 
es i death. and $1,000 urgency; (3) lay religion (the most im- 

' The Cost is A ingly Lew portant voices are all calling for the re- 

Write for Information Today lease of the energies which lie in the 


lay membership; (4) stressing of the 

unity of religion and common life; (5) 
BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY the re-discovery of the priority of the 
cell. 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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REBUILDING 
OUR Ylission Sewitce 


@ The lights are coming on again in the fields that have been darkened 
by war and despair. 





@ Sorrow and weeping are being turned into joy and laughter. 





@ New buildings are rising from the ashes’ of the old. | 
@ Hospitals are resuming their work of mercy. 

-@ Schools are once more offering light and leading. 

@ Churches are open again. 


@ Grateful congregations are lifting their songs of thanksgiving and praise. 


RUINS OF OUR SEMINARY PROPERTY IN JAPAN 


Total Goal for Rebuilding and Expansion . $4,000,000 
Raised to Date. . . |. 1,000,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED . $3,000,000 
THE WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL « January 30 - FEBRUARY 6, 1949 
aaa rreatae of Gomme rte 803 Sey?! Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Boyhood and Youth of Jesus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 16, 1949 


Bible Text: Luke 2:39-43, 46-52; Mark 6:3ab. 


What sort of boy was Jesus? 

In the second century men allowed 
their imagination to work, and we have 
in the Apocryphal gospels, which were 
written during that century, stories of 
how the young Jesus made sparrows out 
of clay and clapped his hands and they 
flew away; how he was angry with a boy 
who dashed against his shoulder, and 
at a word from Jesus the boy withered 
up and died; how when a great scholar 
came to teach Jesus, the latter utterly 
confounded him and rebuked him for 
his ignorance and presumption. Such 
stories have no historical value: they 
do show us how early men who claimed 
to honor Jesus totally misunderstood his 
spirit. 

What sort of a boy do you imagine 
Jesus was? 

And what sort of a mother did he 
have? The Roman Catholic Church re- 
quires its members to believe that Mary 
remained a virgin, that she was born 
without original sin (the dogma of the 
immaculate conception), and that she 
lived free from sin. The Pope is ex- 
pected to declare very shortly, perhaps 
this coming April, that it is a dogma 
which all Catholics must believe (on 
pain of eternal damnation) that her 
body never saw corruption but was 
taken up into heaven. But these are 
merely legends without any basis in fact. 
Roman Catholics also refer to Mary as 
the Mother of God, our co-redemptress 
from sin, and the mediatrix of all grace. 
But these, too, are only doctrines of 
men, which come perilously near to 
blasphemy. 

What sort of a home did Jesus have? 


Jesus’ Home 


In Matthew 13:55 we read that 
Joseph, his legal father, was a carpen- 
ter; it is evident, therefore, that Jesus 
grew up in the home of a workingman. 
Presumably it was a poor man’s home 
and Mary carried on the work of the 
household without much outside help, 
for carpenters did not earn high wages 
in that day, and the parables that Jesus 
told later indicate that he had observed 
the lot of the poor. Jesus had brothers 
and sisters, four of the former, and at 
least two of the latter. There is no rea- 
son to believe that they were other than 
the children of Joseph and Mary, no 
reason except the play of dogmatic in- 
terest, 

Evidently it was a religious house- 
hold. His parents regularly fulfilled 
their religious obligations (cf. Lk. 
2:21, 22, 39) and more. According to 
the Mosaic law every male Jew was sup- 
posed to go to Jerusalem three times 
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during the year to attend the three great 
feasts (Ex. 23:14-17). After the Dis- 
persion, however, the law could not be 
kept, but most Palestinian Jews went at 
least once a year. The law applied only 
to males. Mary was not required to 
go, but accompanied her husband regu- 
larly because of her natural piety. 


A Revealing Incident 


The only authentic incident that has 
come to us from Jesus’ boyhood oc- 
curred when he was twelve years old. 
This was a critical age and turning 
point in the life of the Jewish boy. He 
began at this time to learn a trade, that, 
whatever his later calling, he might al- 
ways be able to earn his own support 
(naturally Jesus would learn the trade 
of his father). He became at the same 
time a “son of the law” and began to 
observe the ordinances, putting on the 
phylacteries (prayer bands consisting of 
short extracts from the law of Moses 
and worn-on the forehead or on the 
arm) as a reminder. At this age, too, 
the Jewish boy began to act upon his 
own responsibility and to take care of 
himself. Jesus’ parents went this year 
as usual to the passover feast, and Jesus 
went with them, for the first time, per- 
haps, though we cannot be sure. 

A good many of the pilgrims returned 
after the second day, but Joseph and 
Mary, it seemed, stayed through the en- 
tire week, all the time of the feast. “‘As 
they were returning, the boy Jesus 
stayed behind in Jerusalem. His parents 
did not know it.’’ This may seem a lit- 
tle strange at first. But we remember 
that Jerusalem was crowded with about 
three million pilgrims, among whom it 
was impossible to keep track of an ac- 
tive lad who had reached an age when 
he was responsible for himself. Jesus 
was a self-reliant boy, evidently trusted 
by his parents to take care of himself. 
We remember, too, that people of nearby 
villages traveled together, strung out 
for a long distance along the narrow 
paths, the women usually in the lead 
and the men following. The parents, it 
seems (vs. 44), assumed that the boy 
was with some relative or friend, or 
perhaps the father thought he was with 
the mother, and the mother thought that 
he was with the father, and did not 
really look for him until the first day’s 
journey (about twenty miles) had been 
completed, and the evening encampment 
was being made. The Greek verb im- 
plied that they searched up and down, 
back and forth, a thorough search and 
prolonged, but in vain. 

Failing to find him, they returned the 
next day to Jerusalem, a long, anxious 


day. On the third day (one day out 
and another back) they found him in 
the temple, probably on the terrace 
where members of the Sanhedrim gave 
public instruction on Sabbaths and feast . 
days. The rabbis were sitting on benches 
in a circle. The listeners, among whom 
was the boy Jesus, in a rapture of in- 
terest, were squatting on the ground. 
Paul, we remember, sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel (Acts 22:3). It was his first 
opportunity to hear the great rabbis, 
or teachers, expound the problems of life 
in a theological school outside the syna- 
gogue. In spiritual grasp and power 
Jesus was certainly beyond other boys of 
his age. But it is a mistake to think 
that children of twelve do not think 
profoundly at times concerning the is- 
sues of life. What father or mother 
has ever been able to answer their 
child’s questions? 

But we must not understand that 
Jesus was instructing the rabbis. The 
great teachers who assembled at the 
temple taught those who would gather 
nearby, asking questions and inspiring 
other questions in return. Jesus, by the 
aptness of his answers and the wisdom 
of his questions, amazed both his teach- 
ers and all those who heard. But he 
was a scholar and not an instructor. 
The rabbis would have resented his pre- 
sumption had it been otherwise. 

The parents were astonished, struck 
with admiration, as the strong Greek 
word means, or, as A. T. Robertson puts 
it, “‘struck out” by what they saw and 
heard. Even they had not fully realized 
the power in their remarkable son. Par- 
ents often fail to perceive the wealth 
of nature in their children, adds Dr. 
Robertson. Nonetheless there is a hint 
of reproach in Mary’s words, ‘Son, 
why have you treated us so? Behold, 
your father and I have been looking for 
you anxiously.” 

Jesus said to them, ‘‘How is it that 
you sought me? Did you not know that 
I must be in my Father’s house?” The 
words can be translated, ‘‘among my Fa- 
ther’s people,” or “engaged in my Fa- 
ther’s business,’’ or as we have it above 
in the Revised Standard Version. The 
latter is to be preferred. 

Mary had said, “your father and I,” 
referring to Joseph. Jesus answers with 
‘““My Father,” referring to the Father in 
heaven. Evidently there had come to 
the developing child a great and epochal 
religious experience. He recognized al- 
ready that there was an unusual rela- 
tionship between the Father and him- 
self. His spiritual relationship to God 
was henceforth the dominating influence 
in his life. And he was determined this 
early to follow God’s will for his own 
life. As Snowden says, ‘Already his life 
was set to the music of his Father’s will. 
Life with him was not idleness or wealth 
or pleasure, but service in the Father’s 
house.’”’ Says Dr. Manson: “If the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem marked the time when 
Jesus assumed, like all Jewish youths, 
the obligation to keep the law, a new 
light falls on the incident. The boy’s 
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visit to the temple indicates the serious- 
ness with which he has dedicated him- 
self to the service of the God of Israel.” 
At the same time Jesus’ surprise that 
his parents did not know where to look 
for him indicates that his love for the 
things of God must have been marked 
long before this. 

Even Mary with all her previous prep- 
aration and brooding was not equal to 
the dawning of the Messianic conscious- 
ness in her son. They understood not 
the saying (i. e., the significance of the 
saying) which he spake unto them. Je- 
sus’ independent action, his knowledge 
of his divine Sonship, did not mean, 
however, any lack of obedience to or of 
considerateness for his parents. He re- 
turned to Nazareth and as Moffatt trans- 
lates the verse, ‘‘did as they told him,” 
causing his mother to treasure many 
hallowed memories, 

Jesus was born into the world as a 
babe, and during his early years he un- 
derwent all the experiences of our com- 
mon humanity, except he was without 
sin. But in the first incident in which 
he figures as a mere boy of twelve, his 
words suggest that he realized that 
there was an unusual relationship be- 
tween the Father and himself. As we 
continue our study we will note that Je- 
sus always makes a clear distinction be- 
tween ‘‘My Father,” and “‘your Father.” 
God was his Father in a sense in which 
he is not our Father. We will do well 
to follow the example of Mary and keep 
these things in our hearts. 


But at the same time Jesus’ experi- 
ence is not altogether dissimilar from 
our own. Bishop Mouzon once wrote: 

“Here in the period of youth, as 
everywhere else, Jesus is our example 
and ideal. And his perfect childhood 
becomes to us an inspiration to guide 
our children in the way Jesus grew and 
learned and came fully to know God. 
I wonder if any doctrine ever worked 
greater tragedy than has the doctrine of 
the ‘total depravity’ of human nature? 
Teaching that doctrine to children 
doomed them to spiritual death. Our 
children are not the devil’s children that 
God is trying to get possession of, but 
God’s children on whom the devil is try- 
ing to lay his hands. ‘Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy,’ and under proper re- 
ligious guidance the ‘vision splendid’ 
ought never to ‘fade into the light of 
common day,’ but rather grow into the 
abiding confidence that we are the sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty, the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Do you agree with these words of 
Bishop Mouzon? When ought a child to 
be taught that God is his Father? How 


ought he to be taught? When ought he 
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to come to know for himself that God 
is really his Father? When ought he 
to dedicate his life to God? 

Jesus was obedient to his parents. 
That was two thousand years ago and 
in quite a different civilization. Is obe- 
dience to parents still a virtue? How far 
should parental control be exercised to- 
day 

Daniel Russell in ‘‘Meditations for 
Men” says: “Whenever a child passes 
beyond paternal governmert to the as- 
sertion of his own personality something 
like the experience of Jesus’ family (in 
the temple) occurs. The child, whether 
the parents recognize the fact or not, 
has, in addition to his home ties, a per- 
sonal destiny. He is not only his par- 
ents’ child; he is a person in his own 
right, a child of God.” Fortunate the 
child, and fortunate the parents who 
recognize this fact and know where to 
draw the line. 


Jesus’ Growth 

Vs. 40 summarizes Jesus’ childhood 
from the time that Joseph and Mary 
moved back to Nazareth up to his 
twelfth year. All we know is that he 
grew physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually. (1) The child grew physically 
and waxed strong, a hearty, vigorous 
boy. He must have played, for every 
child does, and Jesus’ interest in games 
remained with him as a man. Like John 
the Baptist he became an outdoor man, 
His body was made robust by work with 
his father in the carpenter’s shop of 
Nazareth. His physical strength stood 
him in good stead and is apparent in his 
busy ministry. 

(2) He grew mentally, “becoming fill- 
ed’ with wisdom. The Greek form indi- 
cates that the process of filling with wis- 
dom kept pace with his bodily growth. 
And (3) he grew spiritually for the 
grace of God was upon him. We need 
not be troubled over the idea of Jesus’ 
growth in these two respects any more 
than over his physical growth. Growth 
is not a sign of imperfection. A tree has 
in each stage of its development its own 
characteristic perfection. Says Dr. 
Plummer: “The intellectual, moral and 
spiritual growth of the child like the 
physical was real. His was a perfect 
humanity, developing perfectly, unim- 
peded by hereditary or acquired defects. 
It was the first time a human infant was 
realizing the ideal of humanity.” 

Vs. 52 summarizes the 18 years that 
follow the incident that Luke has re- 
counted. The Greek tenses indicate that 
Jesus kept growing in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and man. 
It was thus a four-fold growth—physi- 
cal, mental, social and spiritual, “That 
he advanced in favor with God plainly 
indicates that there was moral and 
spiritual growth. At each stage he was 
perfect for that stage, but the perfec- 
tion of a child is inferior to the perfec- 
tion of a man: it is the difference be- 
tween perfect innocence and perfect holi- 
ness.”’ 

Jesus’ growth was well rounded. As 
a boy and as a young man he grew phy- 


sically, mentally, socially and_ spirit- 
ually. We canrot be content with a less 
complete standard for our children, our 
neighbor’s children, or ourselves. 

For our children. All parents have 
that hope for their children, though not 
all of us plan as wisely as we should. 
Wherein do we fail? 

For our neighbors’ children. I have 
just read an address made by a labor 
leader in which he asks some search- 
ing questions: “What is being done to 
protect our children against the ravages 
of malnutrition? According to Senator 
Ralph Flanders, who headed an investi- 
gating committee, almost one-third of 
our population is suffering from under- 
nourishment? . . . What is being done 
to protect our children against the spec- 
tre of ignorance and _ superstition? 
Thomas Jefferson knew that democracy 
cannot long endur where the people are 
uninformed. “Yet, 
people in the United States cannot read 
or write. What is being done to protect 
our children against disease and the 
mental hazards of broken homes? (A 
recent report issued by Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, indi- 
cates that “‘every year 285,000 persons 
die in the U. S. whose lives would prob- 
ably have been saved if they had had 
proper medical care!). What is being 
done to protect the children of minori- 
ties against the unspeakable terrors of 
discrimination and oppression?’ Well, 
what ought to be done, if your neigh- 
bors’ children, both black and white, 
are to have an opportunity to grow 
physically, mentally, socially and spirit- 
ually? 

And for ourselves. The old idea that 
adults cannot grow has been exploded. 
We may have passed the peak of our 
physical strength. It is the more im- 
portant that we should observe the laws 
of health. And we can continue to de- 
velop mentally and socially (develop- 
ing friendships, multiplying and enlarg- 
ing appreciations) and __ spiritually 
(choosing ever-higher loyalties and 
strengthening them, surmounting ad- 
versity, achieving patience and under- 
standing, growing in grace and com- 
munion with God). Are we so grow- 
ing? If not, why not? How could we 
do better? 


“O Thou who in Thy earthly days 
Didst know the craftsman’s joy and 
brain; 
Who at thy bench in Nazareth 
Didst know the craftman’s joy and 
gain; 
O Fellow-Workman, Friend divine, 
Make all our labor true as Thine, 


’*May all who work be labor’s priests 
To bring to men life’s daily bread, 
With faithful, sacrificial toil, 
That all on earth be truly fed: 
O Fellow-Workman, Friend divine, 


. Make all our labor love like Thine. 


‘‘May beauty grace our hours of toil 
And all our work be done with Thee, 
Who worketh with the Father God 
To make our earth with heaven 
agree: 
O Fellow-Workman, Friend divine, 
Make all our labor blest like Thine.” 
—A. M. P. Dawson in “Inner Light.” 
(The Macmillan Co.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE ABUSE OF LEARNING: THE 
FAILURE OF THE GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITY. By Frederic Lilge. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1948. 184 pp. 
$2.75. 

This book gives the story of educa- 
tion in Germany during the last century 
and a half. It shows how liberal edu- 
cation was destroyed by state domina- 
tion, empirical interests and utilitarian 
demands until higher education could 
easily be used by the Nazis to support 
their regime and mythology. 

When science got control of the uni- 
versity in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the values for which 
Humanism and Idealism stood were dis- 
carded. These were: ‘“‘the achievement 
of individual. judgment, breadth of 
knowledge, balance of interests, and that 
awareness of self in relation to others 
which is the condition of responsible ac- 
tion.” (p. 74). The scientists frankly 
renounced the individual’s quest for ‘‘a 
rational and responsible order embrac- 
ing the whole life.”’ (p. 74). Their views 
of the world and of human personality 
were materialistic and mechanistic. 

This situation brought forth the 
scathing criticism of Nietzsche. He set 
forth his philosophy of irrationalism 
and his doctrine of the superman. He 
exerted wide influence. Oswald Speng- 
ler and Stefan George were also lead- 
ing anti-liberals and anti-rationalists. 
Some English thinkers, such as Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain and Thomas Car- 
lyle contributed to the German myth 
of the cultural superiority of the Ayran 
race. Kierkegaard, the Danish philoso- 
pher, helped to pave the way for the 
Nazi construction of society. The way 
in which he defined the problems of hu- 
man existence served to “isolate the in- 
dividual hopelessly from society, from 
humanity, from history, or any rational 
community of spirits.” (p. 127). Thus 
many elements of the Nazi ideology were 
at hand. Education became the means 
of spreading their thecries and of con- 
trolling the life of the people. 

It is a sad story and should be of 
interest to every intelligent person in 
Western Civilization. A careful reading 
of this book by some modern educators 
would serve to check some tendencies al- 
ready at work in American education. 
These tendencies may eventually destroy 
our democracy. 





FELIX B. GEAR. 
Decatur, Ga. 


WOMEN AT PRAYER, PRIVATE 
AND UNIVERSAL PRAYERS FOR THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA. Arranged by 
Hazel T. Wilson. Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 1948. 96 pp. $1.25. 

This is an exceptionally inspiring de- 
votional book for use in private and 
public seasons of prayer. Forewords 
by Muriel Lester and Frank C. Laubach 
and the author make a plea for ten mil- 
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lion women to pray for permanent world 
peace. The plan of the book reminds 
one of John Baillie’s ‘A Diary of Private 
Prayer.” For each day in the month 
there is a double page, the right side 
having brief prayers by ancient and 
modern masters of this art, and the left 
side being blank ‘‘in the hope that the 
reader may add her own favorite pray- 
ers and poems.” At the back there 
is a section consisting of twenty-eight 
poems on prayer from the best sources. 
In this volume ministers will find many 
prayers relating to world peace that are 
suitable for pulpit use, 
DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR. 

Staunton, Va. 


HAVE THIS MIND. By Gerald Ken- 
nedy. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1948. 210 pp. 2.00. 

In his preface to this volume of ser- 
mons, the author writes, ‘Sermons 
ought to be heard and not read.”” There 
is something to be said for that point of 
view. However, this is a collection of 
very good popular sermons. They are 
written in a clear style and abound in 
apt illustrations. The reviewer feels 
that they are lacking in places in a cer- 
tain depth of thought as in the sermon 
on “Forgiveness and the Scapegoat,” 
where the problem of sin and its re- 
lation to the Cross seems superficial. On 
other themes his presentation is far 
more valuable. 

D. P. McGBACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


PRAYER AND YOU. 
Smith Shoemaker. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 1948. 157 pp. $1.25. 

It is noteworthy that this book on 
prayer never gets very far from illustra- 
tions of actual praying. What it has to 
say by way of theory is done as a com- 
ment on the life reproduced on these 


By Helen 


pages, and it is done without cant. 
There is a healthy stress on prayer for 
the world Christian community. 
J. M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
ready! Write today. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








*Any book in print 
may be secured by 
your book store. 
*Supplies for church 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 
book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 
















pre sh leaie 
: book stores 
richmotido, va:-dallas 1 tex. 





Baker Presents a Tenth Anniversary Edition 


BARNES’ NOTES on the NEW TESTAMENT 


A Practical and Explanatory Commentary by Albert Barnes 





e@ A FAVORITE COMMENTARY of Sunday 
School Teachers, Mission Workers, Study 
Classes, Pastors, and Laymen 

@ ENJOYS INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
USE AND ACCLAIM 


@ REPRINT OF THE LATEST AND BEST 
EDITION 


@ OVER TWO MILLION COPIES SOLD IN 
PREVIOUS EDITIONS 

@ CLEAR, ENLARGED, READABLE 
TYPE on Page 5% by 8% inches 
@ ELEVEN HANDSOME MATCHING 
VOLUMES in Reinforced 
Tone with Title in Gold on Red 


Reasonably Priced and Issued on a Book-A-Month Schedule during 1949 
to Facilitate Purchase by Buyers of Moderate Means 





oO MARCH—Acts. 401 Pages... 


AUG.—Thess., Tim., Titus, & Phil. 


OCT.—Jas., Peter, John, & Jude. 416 


BAKER BOOK HOUSE 


1019 Wealthy St., 8. E. 








CUT HERE 
oO JAN.—Matt. & Mark. 425 Pages... .$3.00 Please reserve...... eoccccccoes 
oO FEB.—Luke & John. 418 Pages..... $3.00 complete sets of Barnes’ Notes and 


eocees $3.00 


oO APRIL—Romans. 349 Pages........$3.00 Please send the volumes I have 
oO MAY—I Corinthians, 351 Pages.....$3.00 checked as they are issued. 
oO JUNE—II Cor. & Gal. 401 Pages... .$3.00 


JULY—Eph., Phil., & Col. 292 Pages.$3.00 


B14 Pages. .cccscccccssccessseseess $3.00 
SEPT.—Hebrews. 332 Pages.......-+- $3.00 


PAZOR cocccccccsesesecees ceeccees $3.00 
o NOV.—Revelation. 600 Pages....++- $3.50 


Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
CUT HERE 





mail the volumes to me as issued. 


Enclosed $. 
Send GC. O. D. ..ccccccccccccccces 
Charge my Account cecccecsccesecs 
Name ..ccccccccecccecesecseooers 
Address ccccccccccccccsecccsevecs 


City SCHOSSH SHS SSESESEOSOSSEDESCOSS 


ZON@ secceccs State coscccccccccce 
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DAVIDSON is your college 


Rooted in the past... 


The idea for the organization of Davidson College was conceived 

in the Church one hundred and twelve years ago. The most 

powerful motivation for the development of Davidson College : 2 
has been supplied by the Church. The most important fact about FOUNDED 1897 By Pres. ‘a. 
Davidson College today is its organic relationship to our Church. iL 


A Steady Bulwark Against 
The Rising Tide of Secularism 


Serving the present... 


Every second active minister in North Carolina was trained at 
Davidson. Every fourth active minister in the entire General 
Assembly attended Davidson. Today Davidson graduates are 
serving pulpits in every Synod and on all mission fields of our 


General Assembly. 


Child of the Church 
Mother of Churchmen 





Forming the Future... 


To continue in the future as she has served in the past, your 
Davidson must undergird herself NOW for a second century 
of service. A minimum of $2,500,000 is needed for new build- 


ings and endowment. 


Davidson Needs Your Earnest 
Prayers and Active Assistance 


Davidson’s future must be assured today 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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